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SPEECH 


In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 

Union,  (Mr.  McKe.nnan  of  Pennsylvania  being 

in  the  chair,) 

Mr.  BURKE  rose  and  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  : I propose  to  submit  a few  re- 
marks upon  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  view  of  explaining  to  my  constitu- 
ents some  of  the  reasons  which  will  govern  my 
vote  upon  its  several  provisions,  and  on  its  final 
passage. 

I represent,  in  part,  a State  which  has  a very 
respectable  capital  invested  in  some  of  the  branches 
of  manufacture  which  this  bill  proposes  to  protect. 
There  are,  in  New  Hampshire,  53  cotton  mills, 
running  195,173  spindles,  in  which  is  invested  a 
capital  of  $5, 523, 300,  which  produced,  in  1839  and 
1840,  $4,142,304  in  value  of  manufactured  goods, 
and  in  which  business  6,991  hands  were  employed. 
There  are  also,  in  that  State,  66  woollen  manufac- 
tories, involving  a capital  of  $740,345,  and  pro- 
ducing $795,784  in  value  of  manufactured  goods, 
in  which  business  893  hands  are  employed.  There 
are  other  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  which  will  be  affected  by  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  committee.  But  the 
two  principal  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  that  State  has  important 
interests  to  be  affected  by  the  operation  of  the  bill 
now  before  us.  From  these  facts,  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  would 
be  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  protection.  But  New 
Hampshire  has  another  interest  affected  more  or 
less  by  tariffs,  or  taxation  in  any  form.  It  is  the 
agricultural  interest — a much  more  important  in- 
terest than  all  the  other  interests  combined,  the  an- 
nual production  of  which  is  $25,703,000,  involving 
a capital  much  larger  in  amount,  and  employing 
nine-tenths  of  her  population.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  antagonist  interest,  in  some  respects, 
to  the  manufacturing  interests;  inasmuch  as  it  is 
taxed  heavily  for  the  support  of  the  latter,  and 
receives  but  little  aid  from  protective  legislation. 
In  some  respects,  it  is  the  aid  and  auxiliary  of  the 


manufacturing  interests,  mutually  giving  and  re- 
ceiving benefits  from  them. 

I do  not  doubt  that  the  manufacturers  would  re- 
ceive some  benefit  from  the  bill  upon  your  table. 
And  I am  quite  as  positive  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terest would  suffer  still  more  in  the  increased  bur- 
dens and  exactions  which  the  bill  imposes  upon 
it.  But  a large  majority  of  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  are  Democratic  in  their  feelings  and 
principles.  They  are  the  friends  of  equal  rights. 
They  contend  for  simple  and  plain  justice  in 
legislation.  They  do  not  ask  of  you  to  enrich 
them  at  the  expense  of  others,  nor  do  they  wish  to 
have  you  enrich  others  at  their  expense.  Hence, 
they  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  protection; 
which  they  understand  to  be,  taxing  the  industry 
and  capital  of  one  portion  of  the  community  doing 
a profitable  business,  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry 
and  capital  of  another  portion  of  the  community 
doing  a losing  business.  But  while  they  are  op- 
posed to  this  doctrine,  they  are  willing  to  submit 
to  all  necessary  taxation  for  the  support  of  Govern- 
ment. The  people  of  New  Hampshire,  if  I under- 
stand their  feelings,  are  opposed  to  taxation  for 
protection , but  not  to  taxation  for  revenue. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  designed  to 
“define  the  position”  of  a large  majority  of  my 
constituents,  1 now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the 
question  before  the  committee.  Under  the  disguise 
of  a bill  professing  to  impose  a system ‘of  taxation 
for  revenue,  it  is,  in  truth,  designed  for  the  protection 
of  certain  branches  of  “home  industry” — to  use  the 
ad  cnplandum  phrase  of  its  advocates,  who,  in  their 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  millionaire  proprietor 
of  the  loom  and  spinning-jenny,  forget  that  vastly 
greater  interest  parceled  out  in  small  domains 
among  the  farmers  of  this- country,  involving  in 
the  aggregate  a capital  of  $1,500,000,090,  and 
producing  annually  the  immense  amount  of 
$1,200,000,000. 

Under  this  bill,  thtSrefore,  it  will  be  in  order  to 
discuss  this  subject  ot  taxation  in  any  and  all  it3 
forms.  1 shall  aviil  myself  of  this  privilege. 
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ATI  admit  that  an  organized  Government  is  neces- 
sary lor  the  protection  of  society.  The  society, 
community,  or  nation,  benefited  by  the  Govern- 
ment, must  therefore  support  it;  and  it  must  do  it 
by  taxation,  in  some  form  or  other.  The  great 
problem  to  be  solved  in  connexion  with  taxation,  is, 
what  form  of  taxation  isbest,  cheapest,  most  just,  and 
most  equal  in  its  operation! — whether  indirect  or 
direct  taxation!  Most  Governments  are,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  maintained  by  indirect  taxation,  or  that 
system  which  raises  its  proceeds  by  duties  upon 
imports.  It  is  resorted  to  by  financiers,  because  it  is 
paid  by  the  people  in  the  form  of  price  upon  the  ar- 
ticle on  which  it  is  imposed.  Under  this  form  of 
taxation,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  cannot  easily 
distinguish  between  the  tax,  and  the  actual  cost  of 
the  article  they  purchase,  and  do  not  know  how 
much  tax  they  pay.  To  illustrate:  a pound  of  brown 
sugar  costs,  at  the  place  where  it  is  purchased, 
four  cents;  when  it  arrives  in  this  country,  it  is 
taxed  two  and  a half  cents  per  pound,  in  the  form 
of  duty;  to  which  is  to  be  added  one  and  a half 
cents  per  pound  for  profit  to  the  merchant  and  re- 
.tailer,  on  the  original  cost,  and  one  cent  profit  on 
the  duty;  and  thus,  when  it  reaches  the  consumer, 
it  costs  him  at  least  nine  cents  a pound.  This  he 
pays  under  the  form  of  price — not  thinking  that  he 
,is  paying  two  and  a hall  cents  tax  to  the  Govern- 
ment,anct  one  centprofitto  themerchant  and  retailer 
on  that  very  duty— making,  in  the  whole,  three  and 
a half  cents.  This  is  indirect  taxation,  and  is 
deemed  thabest  and  least  objectionable  system,  by 
all- statesmen  who  have  neither  the  candor”  honesty, 

, nor  eoqrage  to  go  to  the  people  and  tell  them  how 
much  they  mast  pay  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  class'of  financiers  prefer  to  cheat  the 
people. out  of  the  necessary  taxes  for  the  support  of 
Government,  under  the  form  of  price  ‘upon  the  ar- 
ticles they  consume;  instead  of  going  to  them,  and 
telling  them  precisely  how  much  money  is  wanted, 
and  how  much  they  must  pay. 

Indirect  taxation,  or  taxation  by  imposts,  oper- 
ates. upon  consumption — upon  articles  eaten,  drunk, 
and  worn  by  tVie  people.  It  is,  therefore,  a per  capita 
tax,  as  far  as  it  can  be;  and  under  such  a system, 
every  person,, rich  and  poor,  pays  nearly  the  same 
amount. 

Direct  taxation  is  the  very  reverse  of  indirect  tax- 
ation. It  is  taxation  upon  properly,  not  consump- 
tion. Under  such  a system  of  taxation,  every  man 
pays,  as  nearly  as  may  be  (for  no  system  approxi- 
mates to  exact  justice)  upon  the  amount  of  pro- 
perty he  owns,  and  not  upon  the  quantity  and  value 
'of  Ihe  articles  he  eats,  drinks,  and  wears,  li  is, 
therefore,  a just  and  honest  system  of  taxation,  un- 
d?r  whieh.  every  man  knows  how  much  he  pays, 
and  for  what  ne  pays.  It  is  always  called  by  its 
Tight  name,  viz.  a tax,  and  not  price.  It  deceives 
nobody. 

There  is  neither  equality  nor  justice  in  the  indi- 
rect system  of  taxation.  Under  it,  the  farmer  with 
a property  of  $3,000  and  a family  of  10  persons, 
pays  as  much  tb  the  Government  as  the  capitalist 
with  a property  worth  $200,000  and  the  same 
number  of  persons  in  his  family.  The  farmer 
consumes  sugar,  tea,  salt,  iron,  cotton,  woollen, 
&«:.  The  capitalist  consumes  about  as  much  tea 
and  sugar,  less  salt,  iron,  and  cotton,  and  per- 
haps more  woollen,  silk,  &e.  But,  in  the  main, 
each  pays  about  the  same  amount  into  the  treasury 
of  the  General  Government.  Under  a direct  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  the  farmer  would  pay  $20  to  the 
Government,  and  the  capitalist  $200,  or  in  that  pro- 


portion. There  is  still  inequality  in  this,  but  It 
is  about  the  same  inequality  that  exists  in  actual 
practice.  It  is,  however,  vastly  more  just  and 
equal  than  the  indirect  system,  which  taxes  both 
alike,  without  reference  to  the  property  each  pos- 
sesses. 

From  the  remarks  I have  made  upon  the  gener- 
al subject  of  taxation,  it  may  be  inferred  that  lam 
in  favor  of  the  direct  system.  I do  not  hesitate  to 
avow  that,  in  my  belief,  that  system  is  the  most 
just,  honest,  equal,  and  cheap,  of  all  the  modes  of 
taxation.  But,  I would  not  be  misunderstood 
nor  misrepresented  on  this  point.  Although  pre- 
ferring the  direct  system  io  all  others,  I would  not 
give  my  vote  for  it  as  a legislator,  until  I am  satis- 
fied my  constituents  desire  it.  Island  here  as  the 
Representative  of  their  interests  and  wishes  on  this 
question;  although  I believe  a large  portion  of  them, 
if  not  a majority,  prefer  direct  taxation  to  any 
other  mode.  It  is  the  system  by  which  all  the  taxes, 
State,  county,  and  town,  which  they  pay,  are  as- 
sessed and  levied.  My  constituents  understand  it. 
It  is  their  system.  They  are  taxed  for  their  lands, 
their  houses,  horses,  cattle,  bank  stock,  money  at 
interest,  &c.  &c.  And  they  know  precisely  how 
much  they  pay.  But  they  cannot  tell  how  much 
they  pay  under  the  indirect  or  tariff  system.  They 
cannot  so  well  perceive  how  much  the  General 
Government  takes  from  them,  in  the  shape  of  price 
on  the  commodities  they  purchase  and  consume. 
If  they  did,  sir,  they  would  discard  the  impost  sys- 
tem at  o -ce. 


In  order  to  show  to  the  farmers  of  this  country 
how  much  they  are  obliged  to  pay  fur  the  support 
of  the  protective  system,  I have  made  a little  calcu- 
lation of  the  duties  imposed  on  the  consumption  of 
a family  of  ten  persons.  The  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore the  committee  proposes  to  levy — 

Upon  Green  tea,  a duty  of  15  cents  per  pound. 

Black  “ 

Coffee  from  Europe, 

Do  from  other  places 
Brown  sugar, 

Loaf  do 
Woollen 
Colton 
Linens, 

Silks, 

Iron,  average  duty, 

Bar  iron, 

, Now,  sir,  I will  suppose  a family  of  ten  persons 
to  consume  the  following  articles,  at  the  above  rates 
of  duty,  in  order  to  show  the  amount  f.hey  actually 
pay  to  the  General  Government  per  annum.  The 
duty  on — 

8 lbs.  of  Green  tea  would  be  $1  20 


goods, 

do 


8 

3 “ “ 

2 “ “ 

“ “ 

G “ “ 

40  percent,  ad  val. 
30  “ 

25  “ “ 

35  “ 

50  “ “ 

60  “ “ 


8 

tc 

Black 

u cx 

64 

25 

If 

Coffee,  at  2 cents,  “ 

50 

>00 

(C 

Brown 

sugar,  “ 

5 00 

25 

(( 

Loaf 

do  “ 

1 50 

40  dollars  worth  of  woollen  goods, 

16  00 

30 

do 

do 

cotton  do 

0 00 

10 

do 

do 

iron, 

5 00 

50 

do 

do 

other  goods,  average  duty 

of  30  per  cent., 

15  00 

$53  84 

In  this  table  I have  made  no  allowance  for  the 
minimum -principle  of  valuation  on  cotton  and 
woollen  good"-',  adopted  in  this  bill,  which  would 
much  enhance  the  duty  on  those  two  kinds  of  fab* 
rics. 
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Thus,  Mr.  Clsairman,  would  a family  of  ten 
persons,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  be  com- 
pelled, under  the  operation  of  this  bill,  to  pay  10 
the  Government,  under  the  name  of  price,  the 
enormous  tax  of  153  84  per  annum,  on  the  arti- 
cles consumed  in  the  family.  Do  you  think,  sir, 
that  the  people  of  this  country,  if  they  could  know 
precisely  the  amount  of  taxes  they  pay  under  the 
indirect  system,  and  the  immense  injustice  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  would  long  submit  to  such  a sys- 
tem! I do  not. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  feature  in  this  system  of 
taxation.  The  table  I have  exhibited  shows  only 
one  of  its  features.  It  exhibits  merely  the  tax 
which  the  Government  levies  under  the  false  and 
fraudulent  name  of  price.  It  does  not  show  how 
much  the  consumer  pays  to  the  manufacturer.  It 
does  not  exhibit  the  immense  sum  which  the  people 
of  this  country  pay — the  stupendous  injustice  to 
which  they  are  forced  to  submit — in  order  to  sup- 
port the  system  of  protection  which  the  manufac- 
turers propose  to  impose  upon  the  people.  To 
show  this,  I shall  go  into  a short  calculation  of  facts 
and  figures. 

I suppose  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  all  other  things 
.being  equal,  the  imposition  of  a duty  upon  any  arti- 
cle increases  the  price  of  the  whole  quantity  con- 
sumed, nearly  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  imposed. 
1 am  aware  that  the  advocates  of  protection  deny 
this  proposition.  Some  of  theip  seriously  under- 
take to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  a duty  actually  cheapens  the  price!  But, 
if  duties  do  not  increase  prices,  why  is  not  the 
duty  proposed  to  be  levied  on  wool  raised  to  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  as  it  is  on  woollen  manufactures, 
instead  of  imposing  only  30  per  cent,  on  that  arti- 
ple!  And  why  do  not  the  coarse  wools,  of  which 
the  coarser  satinets,  negro-cloths,  and  carpets  are 
manufactured,  pay  40  per  cent.,  instead  of  5 per 
cent.,  which  is  but  40  cents  on  each  hundred 
pounds — a duty  which  amounts  to  just  nothing,  so 
far  as  protection  is  concerned!  Sir,  the  true 
reason  why  the  duty  on  wool  is  not  as  high  as  on 
woollen  manufactures,  is,  because  it  is  the  design 
of  the  framers  of  this  bill  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  against  the  wool-grower. 
And  hence,  too,  the  reason  why  wool  costing  less 
than  8 cents  a pound  is  admitted  at  the  nominal 
duty  of  5 per  cent.,  while  wool  of  higher  value  is 
lobe  taxed  30  per  cent.  The  manufacturers  un 
derstand  that  at  the  rate  of  8 cents,  and  less,  they 
can  get  wool  from  South  America  almost  without 
du'y,  which  will  compete  with  the  middle  grades 
of  wool  grown  in  this  country.  In  order  to_  give 
equal  protection  to  the  wool-grower,  the  cheap 
wool  from  South  America  of  middling  fineness 
should  be  taxed  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  But 
this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  character  of  this 
bill,  which  seems  to  have  been  framed  with  the  de- 
sign to  tax  the  agriculturist  for  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturer.  > 

To  return  to  the  argument.  Assuming  it  be  an 
incontrovertible  proposition,  that  the  imposition  of 
a duty  enhances  the  price  of  the  commodity  on 
which  it  is  imposed,  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  I will  now  proceed  to  show 
the  immense  tax  the  people  of  this  country  are 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  Government  and  the  manu- 
facturer, under  a system  'of  protective  duties.  I 
will  take,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  the  arti- 
cles of  woollen,  cotton,  iron,  sugar,  and  salt,  which 
constitute  the  main  articles  of  consumption,  coming 
in  competition  with  similar  articles  produced  in 


this  country.  But,  before  proceeding  to  the  calcu- 
lation, it  will  be  proper  to  remark,  that,  when  the 
duty  is  imposed  on  an  a r tide  not  produced  in  this 
country,  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  first  cost,  is  simply  the  amount  of  duty 
imposed,  and  the  profits  of  the  merchant  and  re- 
tailer upon  that  duty.  If  the  same  article  is  pro- 
duced here,  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer  is 
the  duty  to  the  Government,  the  profits  of  the 
merchant  and  retailer  on  that  duty,  and  the  ittr- 
creascd  price  of  the  domestic  article,  to  nearly  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  and  the  profits  of  the  mer- 
chant and  retailer  on  the  domestic  article. 

I proceed  now  to  show,  by  facts  and  figures, 
the  immense  sum  the  people  of  this  country  pay, 
aside  from  the  sum  paid  into  the  treasury,  under  a 
protective  system  of  duties,  as  proposed  by  this  bill. 
I shall  take,  for  the  data  of  my  calculation,  the 
facts  furnished  by  the  tables  of  commerce,  ending 
September  30,  1840;  and  the  statistical  tables  of  the 
late  census,  with  the  rates  of  duty  proposed  by  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee ol  Ways  and  Means. 
I begin  with  the 

Manufactures  of  woollen. — The  amount  of  wool- 
len manufactures  imported  into  this  country  in  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1S40,  was  - $6,226,639 

The  amount  of  duties  on  this  sum, 
at  40  per  cent.,  would  be  - " - $2,490,652 

To  the  amount  of  duty,  add  10  per 
cent,  upon  the  duty  for  the  importer’s 
profits,  and  20  per  cent,  for  the  re- 
tailer’s, viz:  30  per  cent.  - - 747,195 


3,237,847 

Thus  the  original  cost  of  the  article  is  increased 
about  50  per  cent,  when  it  reaches  the  consumer. 
It  increases  the  price  of  the  domestic  article  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion.  Let  us  now  sec  the 
amount  the  people  of  this  country  pay  on  the 
whole  quantity  consumed,  in  consequence  of  the 
duty  imposed  upon  the  foreign  article. 

According  to  the  census  tables,  the  whole  value  of 
the  manufactures  of  woollen,  in  the  year  1840, 
was  -----  $20,696,992 


50  per  cent,  added  to  that  sum,  in 
consequence  of  the  duty,  vvhich  in- 
creases the  price  to  that  amount  to 
the  consumer,  is  - - -$10,348,499 

Add  to  this  the  duty  on  the  imported 
article,  and  the  profits  of  the  mer- 
chant and  retailer  upon  that  duty, 
amounting  to  3,237,847 

And  the  result  is  - 13,586,348 

which  is  the  amount  the  people  of  this  country  have 
to  pay,  in  order  to  get  $2,490,652  into  the  treasury; 

But  a still  more  striking  result  is  exhibited  in 
connexion  with  the 

Cotton  manufactures. — The  amount  of  cotton 
goods  imported  in  1840  was  - - $6,504,484 


On  which  a duty  is  to  be  levied  of  30 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  (the  effect  of 
the  minimum  valuation  I do  not 
consider,)  amounting  to  - - $1,951,345 

To  which  are  to  be  added  the  profits 
of  the  importer  and  retailer  on  the 
duly,  amounting  to  - - - 585,303 


2,536,613 
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tHhk-h  sum  is  39  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost,  in 
consequence  of  the  duty. 

The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  colton  in  this 
Country  in  1840  was  - - $46,350,453 


The  price  of  which  will  be  increased 
to  the  consumer,  in  consequence  of 
the  duty,  39  percent. — amounting  in 
the  whole  to-  - - -$18,076,676 

To  this  add  the  duty  on  the  imported 
fabrics,  and  the  profits  of  the  im- 
porter and  retailer  on  the  duty  - §,536,648 


The  sum  of  the  whole  is  - - 20,613,324 


Thus  the  people  of  this  country  pay  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $20,613,324  on  the  cotton  fabrics  they 
consume,  in  order  to  get  $1,951, 345  into  the  treasury. 

Similar  results  are  exhibited  in  connexion  with 
the  article  of  iron. 

In  1840  there  was  imported  of  pig  iron,  110,314 
cwt.,  or  5,515  7-10ths  tons;  the  original  cost  of 
which  was  $114,562,  or  about  $20  85  per  ton.  The 
proposed  duty  is  $10  per  ton,  and  amounts,  on  the 
quantity  imported,  to  - $55,157 

To  which  add  30  percent,  for  the  prc* 
fits  of  the  importer  and  retailer  on 
the  duty  16,547 


71,704 

Being  62  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost. 

The  quantity  of  pig  iron  manufactured  in  this 
country  in  l839-'40  is  286,903  tons;  which  is  in- 
creased in  price  to  the  consumer  $10  per  ton,  in 
consequence  of  the  duty;  which,  on  the  whole  quan- 
tity, is  ....  $2,869,030 

Add  30  per  cent,  more  on  this  sum,  for 
profits  of  the  manufacturer  and  re- 
tailer, amounting  to  - - 860,709 


3,729,739 

To  which  add  the  duty  and  the  profits 
on  the  duly  to  the  importer  and  retail- 
er, on  the  amount  imported  - 71,704 


S3, 801 ,443 


Thus  the  people  of  this  country  pay  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $3,801,443,  in  order  to  get  $55,157  in- 
to the  treasury,  on  the  single  article  of  pig  iron. 

But  the  results  are  equally  striking  in  connexion 
with  bar  and  rolled  iron.  The  quantity  imported 
in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1840,  was  1,222,- 
755  cwt.,  or  61,l32f  tons,  the  original  cost  of  which 
was  $3,397,480,  or  about  $55  50  per  ton. 

The  bill  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  proposes  to  levy  a duty  of  $30  per  ton  on 
bar  and  rolled  iron;  which,  on  6l,132§  tons,  would 
amount  to  - - - - $1,833', 960 

To  which  add  30  per  cent,  for  the  pro- 
fits of  the  importer  and  retailer  on 
the  duly,  amounting  to  - - 550,188 


$2,384,148* 


’The  quantity  of  iron  imported  in  1840  was  61  132J  tone; 
value,  $3,397,460.  With  the  duty  and  the  profits  of  Hie  im- 
porter and  retailer,  amounting  to  §2,384, 148,  added  to  first  cost; 
and  it  comes  to  the  consumer  in  this  country,  on  the  whole 
quantity  at  $5,781,628,  or  about  $r6  per  ton.  Bar  iron  is  quo- 
ted, in  the  prices  cut  rent  in  the  cities,  atSS0to$100  per  ion 
It  costs  the  consumer  in  the  country  much  more.  The  results 
of  my  calculations  are,  therefore,  very  nearly  correct.  Of  my 
calculations  in  regard  to  the  other  articles,  lire  Eame  may  be 
said. 


The  quantity  of  bar  iron  manufactured  in  this 
country  in  the  years  1839-40  was  197,233  tons; 
which  will  be  increased  in  price  to  the  consumer, 
in  consequence  of  the  duty,  $30  per  ton,  amounting 

to $5,916,990 

On  which  sum  add  30  per  cent,  for  the 
profits  of  the  merchant,  or  manufac- 
turer and  retailer,  amounting  to  - 1 ,775,097 


7,692,087 

Towhichsum  areto  be  added  the  duty, 
and  the  merchant’s  and  retailer's 
profits  on  the  duty,  amounting  to  - 2,384,148 


10,076,235 

which  sum  the  people  of  this  country  have  to  pay, 
in  order  to  get  $1,833,960  mto  the  treasury,  on  bar 
iron. 

The  next  article  I will  notice  is  sugar.  The 
quantity  imported  into  this  country  during  the  com- 
mercial year  of  1840,  of  brown  sugar,  was 
107,953,0331bs.,  valued  at  $4,742,492,  or  4 cents  per 
pound;  of  white,  clayed,  &c.,  12,984, 5521bs.,  valued 
at  $838,458,  or  six  and  a half  cents  per  pound; 
making,  in  the  whole,  120,939,585  pounds.  The 
bill  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  pro- 
poses to  levy  a duty  of  two  and  a half  cents  per 
pound  on  brown  sugar,  four  cents  on  white,  clayed, 
&c.,  and  six  cents  on  loaf.  I make  my  estimates 
on  the  whole  quantity  at  two  and  a half  cents  per 
pound.  The  amount  of  duty  on  120,939,585 pounds, 
at  2j  cents  per  pound,  would  be  - $3,023,489 
To  which  add  30  per  cent,  for  profit 
on  the  duty  to  the  importer  and  re- 
tailer ....  907,146 


3,930,635t 

The  quantity  of  sugar  made  in  this  country  in 
the  year  1840  was  155,110,809  pounds;  which,  at 
the  cost  of  the  foreign  article  at  4 cents  per  pound, 
would  be  worth  £6,204,432;  which  would  be  in- 
creased in  price  to  the  consumer  2£  cents  per  pound 
by  the  duty;  amounting,  on  the  whole  quantiiy, 

to $3,877,770 

And  30  per  cent,  to  be  added  to  this 
sum,  for  the  profits  of  the  manufac- 
facturer,  merchant,  and  retailer, 
amounting  to  ...  1,163,331 


5,041,101 

To  this  add  the  amount  of  duty  on  the 
imported  article,  and  the  profils  of 
the  importer  and  retailer  on  that 
duty,  viz:  - 3,930,635 


8,971,736 

Thus  the  sum  of  $8,971,736  will  be  paid  by  the 
people  of  Ihiscouniry,  in  order  to  get  $3,023,469 
into  the  treasury,  on  Ihe  article  of  sugar. 

The  next  and  l^ast  article  1 will  nolice  is  salt,  so 
important  to  every  community,  civilized  and  un- 
civilized. The  number  of  bushels  imported  in  the 
commercial  year  of  1840  was  8,183,426,  at  a cost  of 
$1,015,426,  or  about  I2i  cents  per  bushel.  The  bill 
from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  proposes 
a duty  of  10  cents  pet  bushel  on  all  imported  salt; 
which,  on  the  quantity  imported  in  1810,  would 
amount  to  - - . - - $818,342 

tThe  firsi  cost,  duty,  profi.s  of  the  importer,  &c  , brings  the 
articled  brown  sugar  to  the  consumer  at  a little  less  than  eight 
cents  per  pound,  in  ordinary  yeaie,  it  comes  to  him  at  a higher 
price.  Bin  the  fact  shows  that  my  calculation  errs  on  iho  fa- 
vorable sidtf  of  my  argument,  il  it  errs  at  all. 
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Add  30  per  cent,  for  profits  to  the  im- 
porter and  retailer  on  the  duty,  viz:  245,504 


1,063,840 

The  cost  of  the  quantity  imported 
added  ....  1,015,426 


Would  bring  the  whole  cost  to  the 
consumer  at  - - - 2,070,272 

or  a little  less  than  25  cents  per  bushel,  it  in  fact 
costs  the  consumer  a great  deal  more.  But  this  is 
in  favor  of  my  argument.  The  quantity  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  in  1840  was  6,179,424  bushels; 
the  value  of  which,  at  the  price  of  the  foreign  arti- 
cle, would  be  S772,378,  which  would  be  increased 
in  'price  to  the  consumer  10  cents  on  each  bushel, 
or,  on  the  whole  quantity  - - §617,942 

To  which  add  30  per  cent,  for  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturer,  mer- 
chant, and  retailer,  viz:  - - 185,332 


803,324 

To  which  sum  add  the  amount  of  the 
duty,  and  the  profits  of  the  import- 
er and  retailer  on  the  duly,  viz : - 1 ,063,846 


1,867,170 

And  we  have  the  sum  of  $1,867,170  which  the 
people  of  this  country  must  pay,  in  order  to  get 
8318,342  into  the  treasury,  on  the  article  of  salt. 

I now  recapitulate  these  results,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  seen  at  a single  glance: 

Amount  ofdu*  Actually  paid  by 
ty  paid  to  the  the  people  to  the 
Articles.  Government:  Government  an  I 

the  manufac- 
turers. 


Woollen  manufactures, 
Cotton  do., 

Iron,  pig,. 

Iron,  bar  and  rolled,  • 
Sugar, 

Salt, 


$2,490,652  $13,586,374 

1,951,345  20,613,324 

55,157  3,801,443 

1,833.960  10,076,235 

3,023,489  8,971,736 

818,342  1,867,170 


810,172,965  858,916,282 


Noth.  —This  reasoning  applies  only  to  cases  where  the  foreign 
article  enters  into  the  general  consumption  of  the  country . 
It  does  not  apply  to  articles  of  which  we  make  a surplus , such 
as  potatoes,  wheat,  cotton,  &z. 


Thus  it  appears,  by  this  calculation,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  pay  the  enormous  sum  of 
$58,916,282,  iu  order  to  get $10, 172,965  into  the 
treasury,  in  the  articles  above  enumerated.  I am 
aware  that  there  should  be  some  deduction  made 
from  the  amount  actually  paid,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  bears  a small  por- 
tion of  the  increased  duty,  in  the  slight  reduction 
he  makes  in  price,  in  order  to  get  his  goods  into 
our  market;  and,  also,  on  account  of  the  fac  , that 
the  domestic  article  is  valued  at  the  prices  in  this 
country,  and  the  foreign  at  the  prices  they  cost  in 
the  country  whence  imported.  For  these  two  con- 
siderations l allow  $29,000,090;  which  is  sufficient- 
ly ample.  The  result,  then,  is,  in  round  numbers, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  actually  pay  the  as- 
tounding sum  of  thirty-nine  millions  of  dollars,  in 
order  to  get  ten  millions  into  the  treasury,  on  the 
five  articles  above  enumerated.  Where  does  the 
remaining  twenty  nine  millians,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  get,' go?  It  goes,  sir,  into  the  pock- 
ets o]  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the  re- 
tailer. 

On  $93,817,935  of  importations  paying  duties,  the 


chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
proposes  to  raise  a net  revenue  of  $27,443,335.  In 
raising  this  amount,  the  people  would  be  compelled 
to  pay,  in  addition,  for  protection— or,  rather,  as  a 
bounty  to  manufacturers — at  least  §70.000, (M) ! 

The  results,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  which  I have 
arrived,  are  produced  by  a simple  process  of  arith- 
metical calculation.  They  are  simple  and  plain; 
any  man  can  comprehend  them;  and  they  dem- 
onstrate, beyond  the  power  of  contradiction,  the 
shocking  injustice  of  the  protective  system.  If  the 
sum  of  *-27,000,000  wrere  raised  by  direct  taxation, 
it  would  be  alt  the  people  wouid  have  to  pay. 
They  would  not  be  taxed  that  sum  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  cheated  out  of  SEVENTY  MILLIONS 
for  the  manufacturer,  under  the  name  of  price.  It 
is  a stupendous  system  of  robbery;— not  technically 
such,  1 admit;  but  the  only  difference  is,  that  in  one 
case  the  freebooter  takes  your  money  by  force  or 
menace;  in  the  other,  you  lose  it  by  the  agency  of 
legislation.  The  effect  upon  your  pocket  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  both. 

But  the  calculation  I have  made  is  import- 
ant iu  another  point  of  view.  It  illustrates  the 
manner  in  which,  the  wealth  of  a nation  may  he 
transferred,  through  the  instrumentality  of  legisla- 
tion, from  the  many  to  the' few.  It  is  this  system 
which,  more  than  any  other  cause,  has  introduced 
the  vast  disparity  of  conditions  among  the  people  of 
England;  which  has  fed,  enriched,  and  pampered 
in  luxury  the  fortunate  few,  while  it  has  driven 
the  laboring  millions  to  destitution  and  starvation; 
which  has  been  the  prolific  parent  of  the  frightful 
pauperism  and  mi-ery  which  threaten  to  involve 
that  proud  empire  in  the  terrific  maelstrom  of  rev- 
olution. Although  borne  down  and  crushed  to  the 
very  dust  by  the  stupendous  system  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  to  which  they  have  been  so  long  subjected, 
the  wronged  and  insulted  people  of  England  will 
vet  rise,  in  the  agony  of  their  distress,  which  will 
inspire  them  with  superhuman  strength,  and  terri- 
ble will  be  the  vengeance  they  will  inflict  for  the 
ages  of  toil,  suffering,  and  oppression  they  have  en- 
dured. The  startling  and  ominous  cry  of  “Bread 
or  blood”  will  become  a fearful  reality,  if  the  op- 
pressors of  the  laboring  poor  of  England  do  not 
soon  take  measures  to  relieve  the  misery  and  wretch- 
edness they  have  caused,  to  retribute  the  wrong  and 
injustice  they  have  inflicted,  by  a system  of  legisla- 
tion wffiich  has  robbed  and  impoverished  the  work- 
ing millions,  while  it  has  enriched  their  iron-heart- 
ed and  inexorable  task-masters.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  with  all  these  frightful  results  of  a sys- 
tem of  protective  legislation  in  England  staring 
them  in  the  face,  the  manufacturing  capitalists  of 
this  country  are  straining  every  nerve  to  impose 
such  a system  upon  the  necks  of  the  proud  and  free 
people  of  this  Republic.  When  they  submit  to  it, 
they  may  expect  the  doom  of  the  down-trodden 
masses  of  proud  and  splendid,  but  rotten-hearted 
and  wretched  England. 

I will  now  consider  some  of  the  arguments 
and  reasons  which  the  ftiends  of  protection  urge  in 
favor  of  their  system.  Many  of  them  advocate  it 
as  a measure  retaliatory  upon  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain.  And,  in  order  to  justify  it  on  this  ground, 
they  hold  up  the  idea  that  Great  Britain  sells  every- 
thing to  us,  and  takes  nothing  in  return.  From 
the  constant  clamor  of  the  friends  of  protection,  it 
would  be  inferred,  by  those  ignorant  of  the  facts, 
that  there  was  no  reciprocity  of  trade  between  this 
country  and  England;  that  we  bought  much  of  her, 
and  she  nothing  of  us.  A few  facts  will  dissipate 
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this  argument,  which  is  So  pertinaciously  brought  t 
to  the  support  of  the  favorite  system  of  those  who] 
resort  to  it.  I copy  from  the  commercial  tables  of 
this  country: 


Year. 

Imports  from  Grea' 
Hi  iia.iii  ami  her 
Colonies. 

Exports  to  Great 
Britain  and  her 
Colonies. 

1837 

1838 

1839 
114) 

- 

$52,289,557 

49,051,260 

69,600,291. 

39,130,922 

$61,227,485 

58,847,382 

68,161,082 

70,373,692 

Total  - 

210,072,030 

258,617,641 

210,072,030 

Excess  - 

48,545,611 

Thus  it  appears  that,  so  far  from  refusing  to 
take  the  products  of  this  country  in  exchange  for 
her  own  manufactures,  Great  Britain  actually  takes 
more  of  us  than  she  sells  to  us  of  her  own  com- 
modities. She  is,  in  fact,  the  best  customer  we 
have.  She  buys  more  of  us  than  all  the  world  be- 
sides. But  this  is  not  all.  She  is  charged  with 
entirely  excluding  our  flour  and  grain.  It  is,  in- 
deed, true  that  she  imposes,  except  in  periods  of 
scarcity  at  home,  a high  duty  upon  our  flour.  But 
let  us  see  how  it  affects  that  branch  of  her  trade 
with  us.  And  for  this  purpose  I introduce  a table, 
showing  the  amount  of  flour  and  Indian  corn  ex- 
ported from  this  country  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  during  the  commercial  year  of  1840: 


Barrels. 

Value. 

Whole  quantity  of  fl  uir  ex- 
ported fiorn  the  United 
States  to  all  countries  in 

184:0:  - 

1 897,501 

$10,143,615 

Of  which  Great  Bri  ain  and 
her  colonies  purchased  • 

1,297,119  and  paid 

6,819,514 

Leaving,  for  all  other  coun- 
tries - 

600,382 

$3,324,101 

Or  less  than  one-ihird  in  quamiiy  ami  value. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Indian  corn  exported  - 

- 574,219 

$338,333 

Of  which  Grtai  Ihiiairi  pur- 
chased - 

381,611  and  paid 

227,757 

192.668 

SI  ln.576 

Thus  it  appears,  from  facts  not  to  he  controvert- 
ed, that  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  actually 
purchase  two  thirds,  of  all  the  flour  and  Indian  corn 
exported  from  this  counlry.  Is  it  not  ridicu- 


lous that  intelligent  men  should  he  so  deceived  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  if  they  are  sol  If  they  are 
not,  is  it  not  scandalous  that  such  gross  misrepre- 
sentations should  be  attempted  to  be  palmed  off 
upon  the  American  people  as  facts  and  truth!  But, 
sir,  such  practices  are  consistent,  with  a system 
which  cheats  the  people  out  of  a tax  under  the  form 
of  price. 

It  appears,  from  the  table  I have  exhibited,  that 
Great  Britain  purchases  more  of  our  commodities 
than  we  do  of  hers.  In  1840,  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies  purchased  $70,373,020  worth  of  our 
commodities,  and  we  only  $39,130,922  of  theirs;  be- 
ing a balance  in  our  favor  of  $31,242,097.  This 
fact  is  proved  by  the  commercial  tables,  and  can- 
not be  controverted. 

Now  let  us  see  some  of  the  countries  that  pur- 
chased less  of  us  than  we  did  of  them  in  the  same 


FLOUR. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

Quantity 

Buis. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Enjlanrl  • 

1 ?° 
b 

$3,3  0 294 

101.936 

$59  925 

Scotland  - 

15,141 

77,049 

- 

- 

Ireland 

- 

- 

2.905 

1,014 

British  Guiana 

3,325 

17,668 

2 203 

1,419 

East  Indies 

4.565 

23.310 

_ 

_ 

West  lndie3 

232,329 

1.24  6 931 

144,820 

92,316 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  • 

2, 0117 

11.385 

- 

- 

Mauritius 

80 

510 

- 

- 

Australasia 
British  Amer.  colo- 

1,538- 

7,866 

- 

mes 

432  359 

2 124,421 

130,747 

72  453 

Total 

1,297,119 

36,S19,514 

381,611 

$227,757 

Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Sweden  and  Norway 

$1 ,217,913 

$550,226 

Russia  ... 

2,572,427 

1,169,481 

Spain  ... 

1 , 684 , 665 

302,293 

Cuba  ... 

9,835,477 

6,310,515 

Other  Spanish  West 
Indies  - 

1 ,898,732 

■ 799,628 

Mexico  ... 

4,175,001 

2,515,341 

2,506,574 

Brazil  - - 

4,927,296 

China 

6,640,829 

1,009,696 

33,152,340 

15,164,354 

Exports  - 

15, 164,354 

Excess  - 

$17,987,986 

Thus,  in  1840,  we  purchased  of  the 'countries 
above  named  nearly  $18,000,000  more  of  their 
commodities  than  they  purchased  of  ours.  How 
did  we  pay  that  vast  balance  against  us!  Our 
trade  with  Great  Britain  enabled  us  to  do  it.  Our 
balance  against  her  enabled  us  to  cancel  the  bal- 
ance of  those  countries  against  us.  Yet,  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  protective  system  are  continually 
croaking  about  the  unjust  and  proscriptive  policy 
of  England,  when  she  is  in  fact  the  best  customer 
we  have,  buying  more  of  us  than  the  whole  world 
beside. 

1 will  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  pay  my  attention  to 
another  argument,  and  a favorite  one,  urged  in 
support  of  a system  of  protection  by  its  friends.  It 
is,  that  the  imposition  of  a duty  tends  to  cheapen  the 
commodity  on  which  it  is  imposed.  The  bare 
statement  of  this  proposition  is  enough  to  show  to 
every  reasonable  mind  its  utter  absurdity.  If  the 
imposition  of  a duly  has  this  effect,  why  do  the  man- 
ufacturers object  to  the  imposition  of  duties  upon 
the  taw  material — upon  wool,  flax,  raw  silk,  dye- 
stuffs, &cl  It'  the  pr. i position  is  a true  one,  the 
higher  the  duty  the  cheaper  would  be  the  article. 
Do  the  manufacturers  seek  for  a high  duty  on  their 
fabrics,  with  a view  to  reduce  the  price  for  the. 
benefit  cf  the  consumer,  or  to  increase  it  for  their 
own  benefit!  If  for  the  former,  they  are  a wonder- 
fully magnanimous  set  of  men,  and  have  been 
most  grossly  slandered  and  wronged.  But  who 
believes  this  ridiculous  pretence!  Nobody, sir. 

The  gentleman  from  Massat  husetls,  [Mr.  Hud- 
son,] in  his  very  able  and  elaborate  speech  on  the 
question  of  teference  of  this  subject  to  the  Commit- 
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tee  on  Manufactures,  seriously,  by  fact  and  argu- 
ment, attempted  to  sustain  this  proposition.  I pro 
pose  to  examine  his  facts  and  his  argument. 
And  to  do  that  gentleman  no  injustice,  I introduce 
the  table  offacts  on  which  he  rel  ed  to  sustain  the 
proposition  that  high  duties  diminish  prices.  It 
follows: 


Description  of  articles. 

1816. 

1825. 

132!) 

1832. 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Price. 

Brnr.es  of  24  bits 

.9  d 

18  IU 

9.  d 

7 6 

9 d 
5 (i 

9 d 
5 0 

Hammers,  per  dozen 

12  ( 

7 2 

r>  4 

4 2 

Cupboard  locks,  per  dozen 

4 l 

2 7 

1 10 

1 3 

Steelyauls,  per  pair 

4 s 

2 9 

1 4 

1 0 

Hinses,  cast  buns,  per  dozen 

3 2 

2 3 

1 2 

1 4 

Compasses,  rule,  &c  per  dozen  * 
Currycombs,  per  dozen  • 

4 2 

3 1 

2 7 

t 10 

3 It 

2 0 

1 4 

0 11 

Note  — I'he  duly  on  the  ariiclesahove  named  was,  in  I816,  20 
per  cent.;  in  all  die  other  years,  25  per  cent. 


In  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  to  which  I allude, 
he  goes  on  to  deduce  his  inference  thus:  “Here  is 
a list  of  articles  of  the  iron  manufactute,  which 
shows,  most  conclusively,  that  the  duly,  by  produ- 
cing domestic  competition,  has  reduced  the  price 
more  than  one-half.”  That  gentleman  was  right 
in  the  fact  whiclt  his  table  proves,  viz:  that, 
since  1810  the  prices  of  the  articles  named  in  it 
have  fallen  more  than  one-half;  but  he  is  entirely 
wrong,  as  I shall  now  show,  in  the  deduction  he 
makes  from,  that  fact,  viz:  that  it  was  produced  by 
domestic  competition,  and  that  the  imposition  of  a 
high  duty  induced  this  competition.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  duty  tended  to  increase,  the  price  of  the 
article — the  very  reverse  of  the  gentleman’s  deduc- 
tion; and  the  reduction  of  price  was  the  result  of 
other  causes,  operating  in  spite  of  the  duty,  as  I 
shall  now  attemptto  show.  I introduce  first  a table 
of  the  same,  or  similar  articles,  with  their  prices 
affixed,  at  different  periods,  in  England: 


Description  of 

1818.' 

1824. 

1S28. 

1S32. 

articles. 

Price 

Price. 

Price. 

Price. 

Braces  forcarpen- 

£ 9.  d. 

£ t.  d. 

£ s.  d 

£ s.  d. 

teis,  12  bits,  set 
Shoehannnors,  p-r 

0 9 0 

0 $ 3 

0 4 2 

0 2 10 

dozen 

Locks  for  doors, 
iron  rims,  6-incli, 

0 6 9 

0 3 9 

0 3 0 

0 2 9 

per  dozen 
Hinges,  cast  butts. 

1 18  0 

1 12  0 

0 15  0 

0 13  6 

6-inch,  per  doz 
Shovel  and  tongs, 

0 0 10 

o 

0 

1  

0 0 3? 

0 0 2| 

fire-irons,  pair  - 
L n ches  for  doors, 
bright  thumbs, 

.0  1 0 

0 1 0 

0 0 9 

Wi 

© 

o 

per  dozen 

0 2 3 

0 2 2 

0 1 0 

0 0 9 

The  above  I have  taken  from  a table  of  20 
articles  in  McCulloch’s  Commercial  DicUonaiy, 
Amer,  edition,  2d  volume,  p.  118,  every  article  ex- 
hibiting the  same  result.  The  yeat  1818  is  the  first 
year  named  in  McCulloch’s  table. 

Now,  sir,-  here  is  a table  exhibiting  the  same  re- 
duction inpriceoi  the  same  or  similar  articles  ex- 
hibited in  the  table  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts— a reduction  equal  to  63§  per  cent, 
from  1818  to  1832.  Was  this  the  effect  of  the' 


American  tariff  on  the  British  manufacture?  That 
gentleman,  who  is  anions' the  ablest'ol  the  defenders 
of  the  protective  system  on  this  floor,  will  hardly 
pretend  it.  If  any  such  argument  should  be  at- 
temp  ed,  a few  facts  will  dissipate  it  to  the  winds. 
McCulloch  estimates  the  value  of  hardware  of  all 
de-criptions  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  in 
1838  at  £ 17,500,000,  or  $85,000,003.  Now,  sir,  it 
appears,  from  the  commercial  tables,  that,  in  1840, 
the  whole  value  of  ihe  manufactures  of  iron,  steel, 
copper,  and  brass,  imporled  fiom  all  couirtiies  imo 
the  Uniied  Stales,  was  only  $2,883,310.  Most  of  it 
came  from  England.  Now,  if  we  had  not  imported 
a single  dollar’s  worth  from  England,  would  it  have 
had  even  a sensible  effect  upon  the  immense  manu- 
facture of  hardware  in  that  country?  Not  the 
least;  it  would  have  been  only  as  the  drop  to  the 
ocean.  I have  not  the  tah’es  before  me;  but  I have 
no  doubt  that  ihe  relaiive  proportion  of  the  imports 
r,f  hardware  from  England  with  tiie  manufacture 
of  that  country  is  nearly  the  same  from  1816  down 
to  1832,  as  it  was  in  1840.  Then  it  cannot  be 
the  American  tariff  that  has,  “by  producing  domes- 
tic competition,”  reduced  the  prices  of  the  different 
manufactures  of  England.  Let  us  inquire  what 
are  the  causes  I will  endeavor  to  assign  them; 
and  I trust  that  the  causes  1 shall  assign  will  be 
deemed  as  true  and  philosophical  as  that  adduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  causes  of  the  high  prices  in  England  in  1818, 
(and  the  same  causes  operated  in  other  countries,) 
j of  all  descriptions  of  property,  as  well  as  the  iron 
manufactures,  were: 

1.  An  inflated  stale  of  the  currency.  The  Bank  of 
England  was  in  a state  of  suspension,  and  the  un- 
failing Consequence  followed  from  the  removal  of 
the  only  check  upon  a reduncant  currency — specie 
payments,  viz:  a vast  increase  of  the  volume  of  the 
currency.  The  circulation  of  England,  in  1815, 
was  §287,250,000,  or  ®22j  per  head,  for  her  popula- 
tion. (See  Mr.  Woodbury's  table  o!  cii culaliuns,  Ex. 
Doc.  A o.  27,  2 d ses.  23 d Consress  ) 

2.  Eniflavd  was  then  in  a slate  of  war,  or  hadjust 
emerged  from  such  a state,  but  had  not  disbanded 
her  soldiers.  At  that  point  of  lime,  and  before, 
there  had  been  a great  demand  for  some  species  of 
hardware,  viz:  guns,  pistols,  cutlasses,  &c.  Her 
army  had  also  abstracted  a large  portion  of  her 
artisans,  and  a less  quantity  was  produced.  The 
whole  Christian  world  was  also  under  arms  at  this 
time,  and  other  countries  were  the  consumers  of  the 
manuf: tetnres  of  England.  The  demand,  therefore, 
was  vastly  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  supply. 

It  was  these  two  causes,  viz:  an  inflation  of  the 
currency,  which  always  tends  to  increase  prices, 
and  a greater  relaiive  consumption  than  production, 
together  with  another  which  I shall  now  mention, 
that  caused  the  high  prices  of  the  articles  of  manu- 
facture in  England. 

3 The  other  cause  alluded  to,  and  which  tended 
to  enhance  the  price  of  manufactures,  was  the  com- 
parative defect  in  machinery,  in  every  description 
of  manufacture. 

The  same  causes  were  in  operation  in  this  coun- 
try. The  currency  of  the  country  had  been  in- 
flated from  $45,000,000,  in  1811,  to  $116,000,000,  in 
1815.  The  abstraction  of  large  masses  of  men  to 
the  toils  and  perils  of  the  field,  reduced  the  number 
of  producers,  and  increased  the  number  of  con- 
sumers. These  two  causes  tended  to  elevate  prices 
here,  together  with  the  imperfect  state  of  machine- 
ry. Now,  sir,  what  brought  about  the  reduction  of 
prices  in  England,  as  well  as  in  this  country  ? It 
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was  the  very  reverse  of  the  causes  which  elevated  them , 
viz:  1st.  A contraction  of  the  currency;  2d.  An  in- 
crease of  the  ratio  of  production  to  consumption,  or 
the  supply  to  the  demand;  and,  3d.  The  vast  im- 
provement in  machinery  since  1816. 

The  active  circulation  of  England,  in  1815,  was 
$22  25  per  head.  In  1829 — the  latest  estimate  after 
the  bank  had  resumed  specie  payments — it  was  only 
$14  per  head. 

In  this  country  the  currency  was  reduced  from 
$1 1 per  head,  in  1 8 1 G,  to  y5  per  head,  in  1830,  ac- 
corc  ingto  Mr.  Gallatin.  Those  who  were  engaged 
in  war,  returned  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  became 
producers  instead  of  consumers.  Philosophy  and 
science  continued  theironward  march,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  patient  industry,  discovered  and  perfected  new 
improvements  in  machinery.  The  spinning  jenny, 
the  spinniny-frame.the  mule-jenny,  and  the  power- 
loom,  were  invented;  and  other  improvements  were 
made.  Hence  the  multiplied  production  of  every  des- 
cription of  manufacture,  the  increase  of  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  boundaries  ot  human  enjoyment.  These  were 
the  true  and  philosophical  causes  of  the  fall 
of  prices  from  181G  to  1832,  and  not  the  American 
tariff,  by  “producing  domestic  competition.”  Tothis 
day,  with  all  the  “domestic  competition,”  prompted 
bv  a protective  duty,  as  appears  by  the  census 
tables,  we  produce  only  $G, 451, 967  in  value  of 
hardware  and  cutlery.  Is  this  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  prices  of  the  whole  world! — of  England,  with 
her  eighty  jive  millions  of  the  same  manufacture! 
Why,  sir,  to  pretend  such  a thing  is  ridiculous 
and  absurd  in  the  extreme. 

I will  here  introduce  tables  showing  the  prices 
of  agricultural  articles  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  at  different  periods;  all  establishing  the 
fact  of  a general  reduction  of  prices,  which 
must  have  been  brought  about  by  general  causes, 
operating  everywhete;  and  not  by  an  American 
tariff,  “by  producing  domestic  competition.”  I give 
first — 


A TABLE  showing  the  prices  of  certain  articles  in 
the  United  States  at  different  periods. 


1317 

1824 

1828 

1832 

Flmir,  perbhl. 

$14  75 

£0  62 

£5  50 

$5  62 

Corn,  Northern,  pr  bush. 

1 All 

48 

55 

62 

Rice,  per  barrel 

7 25 

3 75 

3 75 

3 62 

Beef  No.  1.  per  barrel 

12  00 

7 0(1 

8 25 

8 25 

Poi  k No  1,  per  bn  riel  - 

20  00 

12  00 

13  00 

13  00 

Colton,  upland,  per  lb.  - 

32 

16 

11 

11 

Tobacco,  per  cwt.  - 

13  00 

10  00 

6 50 

5 50 

See  McCulloch’s  Commercial  Dictionary,  American  edition, 
vol.  2,  p.355. 


A TABLE  showing  the  prices  of  certain  articles  in 
Great  Britain  at  different  periods. 


1818 

1824 

1828 

1835 

£ s.  d 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

Flour,  per  pack 

■S  8 6 1 

2 6 2 

2 6 Of 

I 11  Of 

Buttet,  per  lb. 

11 

8l 

71 

Cheese,  per  lb. 

6 

4 

5i 

4 

Sail,  per  buflhel 

19  9 

4 0 

1 1U 

1 3 

B<  er,  per  barrel 

iy  m 

11  lOf 

13  1 

13  fli 

Candles,  per  dez  lbs.  - 

11  51 

5 6 

5 101 

5 2 

See  Commercial  Dictionary,  American  edition,  vol.  2,  page 

332. 


Prices  of  wheat  at  Odessa,  in  Hussla,  at  different 
pei  iods. 

Year.  Price  perquarler 

on  board  ship. 


March  31st,  1317 

K 

58 

d. 

6 

“ 1818 

48 

7 

“ 1821 

. . . . 30 

0 

“ 1-121 

. • - - 19 

10 

“ 1324 

16 

1 

The  year  1821  isthelast  for  which  the  prices  are  given.  See 
McCulloch’s  Commercial  Dictionary,  vol.  I,  p. 514. 

These  tables  establish  irrefragably  the  fact,  that 
a general  reduction  of  prices  had  taken  place  over 
the  whole  world.  It  is  to  be  attributed  to  causes 
operating  everywhere — here,  as  well  as  in  Europe — 
the  contraction  of  currency;  the  increased  supply; 
and  the  relatively  diminished  demand,  resulting 
from  a general  peace.  And  will  it  be  for  a moment 
pretended  that  the  American  tariff,  by  “producing 
domestic  competition,”  reduced  prices  throughout 
the  whole  world!  Will  it  be  seriously  urged 
that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  American  tariff,  the 
prices  of  manufactured  articles,  as  well  as  of  other 
commodities,  would  have  remained  high  in  this 
country,  while  they  were  falling  in  every  other  part 
of  the  world!  Yet  by  such  humbuggery  as  this  aie 
the  people  to  be  deluded  into  the  suppoit  of  a pro- 
tective tariff. 

It  is  proper  also,  to  remark,  in  connexion  with 
the  tables  I have  exhibited,  that  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  reduction  of  price  in  manufactured 
articles  does  not  affect,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
the  prices  of  agricultural  products,  viz : the  im- 
provement in  machinery.  Yet  the  pr.ces  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles  in  the  tables,  indicate  that  agricultu- 
ral products  have,  in  all  countries,  been  subjected 
to  the  general  fall  of  prices. 

1 must  notice  briefly  one  more  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  He  undertakes  to 
establish  the  proposition,  that  the  imposition  of  a 
certain  amount  of  duty  will  not  increase  the  price 
of  an  article  to  the  consumer,  while  it  will  operate 
as  a sufficient  protection  to  the  manufacturer.  And 
thus  he  argues  to  sustain  it:  An  article,  now  free  of 
duty,  issellingin  ourmarket  al$L  20.  Theelements 
which  make  up  this  price  are  these:  cost  in  the  for- 
eign market,  $1;  costof  importation,  10  cents;  im- 
porter's profits,  10  cents — making  $1  20.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  American  manufacturer  from  ma- 
king the  article,  the  gentleman  supposes  that  the 
foreign  manufacturer  will  put  the  article  down  to 
ninety  cents;  and  the  importer,  rather  than  lose 
his  business,  will  give  up  half  of  his  profits.  Thus 
the  article  is  reduced  to  $1  05;  a price  at  which 
the  American  manufacturer  cannot  produce  it;  and 
the  result  is,  his  destruction.  Now,  he  supposes  a 
duty  of  15  cents  is  added  to  the  former  price  of 
the  article,  $1  20;  thus  bringing  the  price  up  to 
$1  35.  The  foreign  manufacturer,  in  order  to  re- 
tain his  market  here,  will  put  his  article  at  90 
cents;  the  importer  will  deduct  half  of  his  profits, 
5 cents;  and  thus  the  article  is  brought  down  to 
$1  20,  the  price  at  which  the  American  manufac- 
turer can  affurd  it. 

I might,  sir,  dismiss  this  argument  by  merely 
telling  the  truth  about  it,  viz:  that  its  facts  are  all 
supposed.  But  I will  treat  it  as  true  in  theory,  and 
I will  then  show  that  it  is  worse  than  a “Virginia 
abstraction”  in  practice.  The  proposition  can  never 
be  true  in  practice.  And  why!  Because  its  ele- 
ments or  conditions  are  constantly  changing.  In 
the  first  place,  the  currency,  by  which  price  is 
measured,  is  always  fluctuating — sometimes  ex- 
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pandin?,  sometimes  con'racting.  2.  The  cost  of 
the  raw  material,  of  the  subsistence  of  the  opera- 
tive, and,  consequently,  the  wages  of  the  operative, 
are  ever  changing.  3.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery are  constantly  going  on.  4.  The  con 
sumption  may  he  less  in  other  countries,  in  conse- 
quence of  commercial  or  financial  embarrassments, 
or  war.  And  thus  the  cost  of  producing  the  arti- 
cle is  constantly  fluctuating,  and  the  ratio  of  de- 
mand and  supply  is  ever  varying.  The  operation 
of  these  causes  will  always  baffle  any  duty  imposed 
in  this  country  that  shall  not  inaease  the  price  to  the 
consumer.  If  the  conditions  of  the  proposition  re- 
mained forever  the  same,  it  would  be  true  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice.  But  as  they  are  always 
changing,  it  can  never  be  true  in  practice.  It  is,  in 
t uth,  as  unsound  and  untrue,  when  tried  by  the 
test  of  experiment  or  practice,  as  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  some  gentlemen  who  have  taken  part  in 
thisdibite — that  the  exports  of  a country  pay  the 
duty  upon  the  imports,  instead  of  the  consumer. 
The  two  theories  may  be  classed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory in  the  philosophy  of  Utopia. 

I wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  notice  another  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  protective  system,  which  has 
been  ifged  during  this  debate,  and  with  much  ar- 
dor, by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Cowen.] 
It  is,  that  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufac 
tures,  by  protection,  tends  to  build  up  a “ home  mar- 
ket” for  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer  io 
submit  to  the  immense  taxation  which  is  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  protective  system,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  “home  market”  for  his  sur- 
plus products.  A few  facts  will  show  the  agricul- 
tural community  how  much  benefit  they  derive 
from  this  favorite  theory  of  a “home  market.”  The 
number  of  persons  engaged  (as  appears  by  the  late 
census)  in  the  four  leading  manufactures,  are  as 
follows : — 


Iron  manufacture 
Hardware  and  cutlery  do. 
Woollen  do.  - 
Cotton  do. 


- 30,349  persons. 

- 5,492 

- 21,342  “ 

-72,119  “ 


129,302 

I will  suppose  that  the  above  is  the  number 
of  families  engaged  in  the  four  manufactures 
named;  and  that  each  family  contains  six  persons; 
which  is  a very  liberal  allowance,  for,  in  the  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures,  three  fourths,  at  least, 
of  the  operatives,  are  girls  and  children  This  es- 
timate would  give  775,512  persons  engaged  in,  and 
dependent  upon,  ihe  manufactures  I have  named 
And  these  persons  are  to  constitute  the  consumers 
of  the  surplus  producti.n  of  the  agricultural  por- 
tion of  the  community, — in  the  language  of  the 
friends  of  the  protective  system,  to  constitute  the 
“home  market.” 


In  1839,  there  were  raised  in  the  United  States: 
Ol  wheat  - - 84,823,272  bushels, 

corn  - - 377,531,875  “ 

rye  - - 18,(545,567  “ 

No.  of  neat  cattle  - 14, 971,586 

swine  - - 26,301,293 

Now,  sir,  I allow  for  the  consumption  of  each 
person  six  bushels  of  wheat,  and  six  of  corn  and 
tye,  (which  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  a sin- 
gle person  consumes;)*  and  to  each  family  two 


’In  E igldiiJ,  political  economist*  allow  five  bushels  to  each 
person. 


swine  and  one  beef,  (which  is  much  more  than  they 
actually  consume,)  and  the  result  is  as  iollows: 
Whole  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  - 84,823,372 
Whole  quantity  consumed  by  the 
manufacturers  ...  4,653,072 


Surplus  ...  80,170,300 

Whole  number  of  bushels  of  corn  and 

- 390,176,442 

- 4,653,072 


- 391,523,370 


- 26,301,293 
258,504 


. 26,042,789 


- 14,971,586 
129,252 


- 14,842,334 


Here  we  have,  in  facts  and  figures,  the  amount 
of  the  benefit  of  the  “home  market,”  so  much 
vaunted  of  by  the  friends  of  protection.  It  is  not 
equal  to  one-hundredth  part  of  the  vast  agricultural 
pi  oduction  of  this  country.  Besides,  if  the  people 
engaged  in  manufactures  were  engaged  in  some 
other  pursuit,  would  they  not  still  be  consumers! 
Unquestionably.  Then,  sir,  there  is  much  more  of 
humbug  than  fact  in  this  captivating  theory  of  a 
“home  market.”  It  is  thrown  out  to  the  farmers, 
like  the  tub  to  the  whale,  to  inveigle  them  into  sub- 
mission to  the  tariff'  system.  But  what  does  this 
insignificant  “ home  market”  amount  to,  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  in  comparison  wiih  the 
seventy  millions  they  are  obliged  to  pay  in  order  to 
get  it!  Such,  however,  are  the  blessings  which  the 
protective  system  confers  upon  the  agricultural 
class  of  the  community.  It  fi  ches  from  their  pock- 
ets seventy  millions  op  dollars;  and,  by  way  of 
remuneration,  gives  them  back  eightor  ten  millions 
in  exchange  for  the  same  amount  in  value  of  their 
products! 

I have,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  other  objections  to 
a protective  system  of  duties,  some  of  which  I will 
state.  I am  opposed  to  the  system,  because  it  in- 
creases the  expense  of  living,  and  therefore  takes  pro 
rata  lrom  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Taxation 
upon  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  increases 
their  prices.  It,  therefore,  requires  more  of  the 
products  of  labor,  to  pay  for  the  articles  taxed. 
For  example:  if  tea  and  coffee  are  taxed,  the  price 
of  the  articles  is  increased  -to  the  amount  of  the 
duty,  and  the  profits  of  the  importer  and  retailer  on 
the  duty.  If  a pound,  of  tea,  the  cost  of  which 
vnthout  duty  is  50  cents,  can  be  purchased  for 
half  a bushel  of  corn,  with  a duty  of  331  per  cent., 
and  the  profits  of  the  importer  and  retailer  upon 
'he  duty,  it  will  cost  about  75  cents,  or  three- 
fourths  of  a bushel  of  corn.  Thus  it  is  of  every 
thing  taxed,  whether  articles  of  provisions  or 
clothing.  The  country  must  pay  that  amount 
more  for  them;  and  it  is  so  much  lost  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country,  and  not  added  to  its  wealth. 

I am  opposed  to  the  system,  because  it  tends  to 
diminish  the  wages  of  labor.  Taxation  in  all  its 
forms,  for  the  support  of  the  establishments  of 
Government,  its  civil  department—  its  army,  its  navy, 
its  church  establishment,  when  it  has  any — the  pro- 
fessions of  society,  and  incomes  of  all  sorts— in 
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short,  the  revenues  of  all  persons  in  the  commu- 
nity who  do  not  produce,,  comes  out  of  labor, 
which  is  the  producer  of  all  value.  A portion  of 
the  product  of  labor  goes  to  pay  the  salary  of  the 
civil  officer,  a portion  to  pay  the  soldier,  a portion  to 
pay  the  sailor,  a portion  to  pay  the  priest,  a por 
tion  to  pay  the  fees  of  the  lawyer,  a portion  to 
pay  the  fees  of  the  doctor,  and  so  throughout  the 
whole  circle  of  those  who  toil  not  in  productive 
industry.  And  the  remainder — a poor  pittance  in- 
deed— is  left  to  pay  the  laborer.  In  countries  where 
the  establishments  of  Government  are  large,  and 
t eir  expenses  heavy  in  proportion  to  production, (as 
in  England  and  most  countries  of  Europe,)  but  litde 
indeed  is  left  for  the  working  bee  of  the  hive,  for 
the  toiler  and  the  sufferer.  In  those  countries,  he 
bears  the  whole  burden  of  society,  and  is  crush- 
ed to  the  earth  beneath  its  tremendous  weight 
All  the  other  classes  of  society  stand  upon  his 
prostrate  form,  leaving  him  only  power  to  wotk 
and  to  toil  on,  while  they,  like  famished  wolves,  are 
wailing  to  snatch  from  his  hands  the  fruits  which 
his  labor  may  produce.  Sad,  indeed,  the  doom ! 
Injustice  which  cries  to  Heaven  for  redress!  To 
relieve  the  workingman  of  this  country  from  the 
stupendous  load  of  taxation,  in  the  shape  of  duty 
to  the  Government  and  bounty  to  the  manufacturer, 
which  the  bill  pending  before  the  committee  will 
impose  upon  him,  I oppose  it,  and  shall  vote 
against  it. 

And,  sir,  I would  from  my  place  here  call  upon 
the  laboring  man  of  this  country  to  resist  all  un 
necessary  or  unjust  taxation,  in  any  and  every 
form,  and  resist  the  causes  which  lead  to  it.  Lei 
him  remember  that  the  civil  corps,  the  army,  and 
the  navy,  are  the  great  prolific  causes  of  taxation 
and  expenditure  in  this  Government.  Let  him 
bear  in  mind  that  the  individuals  belonging  to 
those  three  departments  are  ever  inclined  to  lav- 
ish expenditure.  Let  him  recollect  that  those  es- 
tablishments are  the  favorites  of  the  aristocratic- 
portion  of  the  community.  They  furnish  places 
for  the  sons  of  decayed  and  broken  down  fam- 
ilies, which  secuiethem  an  adequate  support  and 
a respectable  rank  through  lif  ; and  the  more  they 
are  enlarged,  the  more  places  there  are  to  fill. 
Let  the  working-man  of  this  country  watch  with 
jealous  eye  the  increase  of  those  establishments, 
ever  bearing  in  mind  that  every  soldier  added  to 
the  army,  every  sailor  added  to  the  navy,  and  every 
clerk  added  to  the  civil  list,  increases  the  weight  of 
his  burdens.  He  must  pay  more  taxes  to  support 
them;  must  work  harder,  and  fare  poorer. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Hud- 
son,) in  his  speech  to-day,  stated  certain  facts  in 
regard  to  the  “pauper  labor  of  Europe.”  He  said 
that  in  England  a family  of  weavers  would  earn  but 
eight  shillings  per  week;  in  France,  Saxony,  and 
Switzerland,  much  less,  and  hardly  sufficient  to 
sustain  them.  He  introduced  those  facts,  to  show 
the  necessity  of  protecting  our  laborers  from  the 
cheaper  labor  of  Europe.  I use  them  to  show  that 
the  effects  of  his  system,  and  the  party  with  which 
he  is  connected — viz:  high  taxation  and  lavish  ex 
pendilure — will  produce  the  same  results  here; 
will  degrade  our  workingmen  to  the  same  abject 
and  wretched  condition  to  which  the  laborers  of 
Europe  are  reduced.  Sir,  what  has  reduced  the 
laboring  population  of  Europe  to  such  a state  of 
destitution,  starvation,  and  misery!  It  is  the  work 
ing  of  the  social  and  political  systems  of  that  part  of 
the  world,  which  crush  and  grind  to  pieces  the 
people,  as  between  two  mill-stones.  Most  of  the 


countries  of  Europe  have  large  standing  armies, 
large  navies,  large  civil  establishments,  large 
chutch  eslabli.-hments,  orders  of  nobility,  pension- 
ers, and  annuitants  of  all  sorts  to  support.  The  ex- 
pense of  these  tremendous  burdens  comes  out  of 
i he  people — of  the  labor  of  the  country.  It  is  raised 
by  taxation  in  some  form  or  other.  To  support 
the  army,  navy,  and  civU  list  ol'  England,  and  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  national  d<M,  costs  that  Gov- 
ernment annually  more  than  ^200,000, 000.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  incomes  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  &c. 
It  is  the<e  tremendous  expenditures  which  extort 
from  labor  all  its  fruits;  which  lake  from  the  work- 
ingman everything  his  hands  can  earn,  scarcely 
leaving  him  sufficient  for  a half-famished  exist- 
ence And  1 proclaim  to  the  workingmen  of  this 
country,  from  my  place  here,  that  the  party  now  in 
power — the  Federal  party — are  endeavoring  to 
establish  the  same  sy-lem  of  policy,  which  will 
produce  in  this  country  lire  same  results  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  other  countries  of  Europe;  which  will 
degrade  the  laboring  man  to  the  same  hopeless, 
helpless,  and  abject  condition;— viz.  a system  of 
high  taxation  and  lavish  expenditure.'  Hence 
that  party  always  vote  for  heavy  appropriations 
for  the  army,  the  navy,  fortifications, hat bors,  break- 
waters, internal  improvements;  and  hence  the  giv- 
ing away  of  the  proceeds  of  tire  public  lands — all 
creating  the  necessity  of  high  taxation,  I caution 
the  farmers  and  laborers  of  this  country  to  resist 
this  fatal  policy — to  crush  it  in  the  very  bud.  I call 
upon  them  to  insist  upon  the  opposite  policy — light 
taxation  and  low  expenditure.  In  making  this  ap- 
peal to  those  classes,  I am  actuated  by  no  selfish 
motives.  I wish  to  deceive  nobody.  1 have  no 
personal  objects  to  gain,  no  ambition  to  gratify.  I 
cannot  hope  to  win  tne  high  prizes  in  the  lottery  of 
politics.  I am  too  humble  a man  to  be  dazzled  and 
deluded  from  the  pursuit  of  honesty  and  truth  by 
the  glitter  of  the  diadem  of  exalted  office.  No,  sir; 
1 am  prompted  by  none  of  these  motives  or  tempta- 
tions, but  by  a desire  for  the  good  of  my  fellow- 
men — for  the  true  and  permanent  interest  of  the 
undistinguished  millions,  humble  and  unaspiring 
like  myself,  but  more  useful  and  valuable  in  the 
great  fabric  of  society  than  all  its  other  parts. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I would 
once  more  “define  my  position.”  I am  aware  of 
tire  disposition  of  political  opponents  to  misrepre- 
sent and  pervert  the  opinions  and  principles  of 
their  antagonists.  You,  sir,  know  well  how  far 
this  system  of  misrepresentation  and  perversion 
was  carried  in  the  memorable  hard  cider  cam- 
paign of  1840;  and  you  can  realize  the  recoil 
of  the  nefarious  system  of  falsehood  and  hum- 
buggery  practised  in  that  campaign,  in  the  pres- 
ent utter  prostration  of  the  party  which  resorted 
to  it.  You  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  promises 
unredeemed,  the  falsehoods  exposed,  the  trick- 
ery unmasked,  of  that  party,  have  brought  upon 
it  the  ban  of  Heaven,  and  the  icorn  and  indig- 
nation of  a deceived  and  insulted  people— never 
more  to  be  deceived  and  insulted  by  such  practices. 
To  set  myself  right  before  the  country,  and  to  fore- 
stall misrepresentation.  I would  again  refer  to  my 
position  in  relation  to  this  question.  The  opinions 
1 have  advanced  are  my  own,  and  no  one  is  respon- 
sible for  them  but  myself.  I believe  that  the  system  of 
direct  taxation  is  the  most  just,  as  well  as  the  cheap- 
est,system  which  any  people  can  adopt.  Thereisno 
deception  about  it.  It  takes  what  is  necessary  for 
the  support  of  Government,  and  no  more.  It  does 
not  take  five  dollars  lax  for  the  Government,  and 
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twenty  five  dollars  price  for  the  manufacturer.  It 
deals  fairly  wi.h  the  people.  Besides,  it  induces 
greater  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  tax  thus  impo-ted  upon  them. 
When  they  know  how  a dollar  is  taken  from  them, 
they  watch  to  see  how  it  is  expended. 

But,  although  believing  that  the  direct  system 
is  the  best,  I would  not  now  vote  for  it.  1 would 
not  vote  for  it  until  I were  satisfied  that  a majority  of 
my  constituents  were  in  favor  of  it.  I would,  al.-o, 
even  then,  have  regard  to  the  important  interests 
that  have  grown  up  under  a different  system.  I 
would  not  go  for  a change  which  would  suddenly 
annihilate  those  interests,  and  be  productive  of  loss 
and  injury  to  a large  portion  of  the  community,  i 
would,  also,  have  reference  to  the  eitcumstances  of 
the  country,  its  geographical  condition,  its  diversi- 
ty of  interests,  and  even  to  the  prejudices  of  the  peo 
pie  of  dinerent  sections.  In  voting  for  any  system 
of  taxation,  I would  be  governed  by  all  these  con- 
siderations. I do  not  believe  the  country  is  now  in 
favor  of  any  radical  change  in  our  tevenue  system; 
and,  until  it  is,  1 would  not  be  in  tavor  of  making 
one.  Therefore,  under  existing  circumsances,  I 
am  in  favor  of  a reasonable  system  of  taxation  upon 
imports  l'or  revenue , but  not  for  protection. 

I am  aware  that  it  may  be  urged  that  my  argu- 
ment goes  to  support  the  scheme  of  direct  taxation. 
I do  not  deny  that  ii  has  such  a tendency.  But, 


sir,  I have  resorted  to  this  mode  of  reasoning  with  a 
view,  by  showing  the  enormous  inequality  and  in- 
justice of  an  impost  system  for  protection,  to  per- 
suade the  people  of  this  country,  if  1 may  have  any 
influence  upou  their  minds,  to  submit  to  a tariff  fur 
revenue  only.  The  amount  of  importations  which 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  proposes  to  tax  is  $93,817,985.  On  this 
amount  he  proposes  to  raise  a net  revenue  of 
$27,443,335;  which,  with  the  expenses  of  collection 
and  bounties  added,  estimated  at  $1,800,000,  will 
make,  in  the  aggregate,  $29,243,335,  which  must  be 
raised  from  the  importations.  That  amount,  on  an 
importation  of  $93,817,9-5  paying  duty,  will  be  a 
little  over  32  per  cent.  That  duty,  if  distributed 
equally  on  every  article,  or  horizontally,  would 
be  as  much  protection  as  any  manufaciute  should 
receive.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  esti- 
mates the  expenditures  of  the  Government  for 
the  present  and  two  ensuing  years  at  a little  over 
$32,000,000.  Should  that  sum  be  raised  by  im- 
posts, it  would  be  equal  to  an  average  duly  of  36 
per  cent.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  talk  of  a 
protective  tariff;  one  for  revenue  will  aflord  ample 
protection  to  every  description  of  manufactures.  If 
any  manufacture  cannot  be  sustained  by  a contri- 
bution by  the  community  of  one-third  of  the  value 
of  its  pmduction,  it  is  not  worth  pursuing,  and 
should  be  speedily  abandoned. 
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